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intelligence given them at birth, and the Neapolitan
may wash himself if he is inclined. On the other
hand, the laws of disease are so little understood,
and constitutions rally in such remarkable ways,
that there seems less impropriety in supposing that
Divine sympathy may now and again interpose in
cases of this sort in answer to earnest prayer. It
may be observed, however, that many of the most
profoundly religious persons shrink from petitions of
this kind as irreverent and unwise attempts to secure
from God what He has already ordered better in
another way. Sir Thomas More, who himself
prayed earnestly for his daughter's recovery, is said
to have regarded the birth of a half-witted son as
the answer of an angry Heaven to his wife, who had
longed ungovernably for a boy. " Thou hast wearied
God with prayers for a man-child, and He has given
thee one, who will be always a child."l In this
case we get a curious combination of the religious
and reasoning faculties ; a belief that effectual fervent
prayer was potent, and could change the purpose of
God, and the conviction that such a weapon ought
not to be employed in a reckless and inconsiderate
manner. In proportion as this temperate view has
met with acceptance, prayer has ceased to formulate
desires, and has come rather to be the expression of
the soul's unreserve towards Him who is the last
comfort of the comfortless ; or it is the inarticulate
cry of doubt or pain, "the retreat of the solitary
upon the eternal solitude."2 I have heard Mr.
Emerson speak in a lecture of a good man he had

1  Roper's Life of More, ed. Singer, p. 169, note 19.
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